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(HE  ignoring  of  Abraham  Lincoln  as  a humor- 
| ist  is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  he  has 
! been  taken  at  his  word,  for  he  used  to  say 
I emphatically,  “I  am  not  a manufacturer,  but 
| a retailer  of  stories.”  Yet  as  a retailer  and 
jobber  of  jokes  he  unconsciously  became  a 
merchant  prince  in  literature,  after  the  order  of  Shakespeare, 
who  took  the  cold,  dead  works  of  those  who  had  gone  be- 
fore and  gave  them  warmth  and  life  unending.  In  his  keen 
admiration  of  the  would-be  humorous  writings  that  were 
then  the  fad,  Lincoln  never  dreamed  that  the  stories  he  was 
telling  to  ease  the  friction  and  amuse  the  people  he  met 
daily  would  be  told  over  and  over  long  after  the  skits  of 
the  scribblers  of  the  hour  were  forgotten. 

Another  factor  has  entered  into  the  neglect  of  Lincoln  as  a 
wit  and  humorist.  Many  of  the  stories  attributed  to  Lin- 
coln— some  of  them  impure  and  wanting  in  wit — were 
never  told  by  him.  This  false  tradition  has  served  to 
obscure  the  wit  of  the  Emancipator.  Abraham  Lincoln 
could  not  have  moved  the  world  with  his  long  story-lever, 
prying  over  human  nature  as  a fulcrum,  if  he  had  not  been 
“Honest  Abe”  in  his  fun  as  well  as  in  his  sober  dealings  of 
life.  His  stories  were  as  illustrative  and  sib  with  nature  as 
the  fables  of  HEsop. 

Colonel  Silas  W.  Burt  and  several  military  friends  called 
on  President  Lincoln  on  business  for  Governor  Seymour  of 
New  York,  late  one  evening  in  the  summer  of  ’63.  As  they 
were  about  to  leave,  one  of  the  men,  a certain  major  under 
the  influence  of  liquor,  leered  at  Mr.  Lincoln  and,  slapping 
him  on  the  leg,  said: 

“Mr.  President,  tell  us  one  of  your  good  stories  ” — with 
significant  emphasis  on  the  “good.”  Colonel  Burt  thus 
refers  to  his  mortification: 

“If  the  floor  had  opened  and  dropped  me  out  of  sight  I 
should  have  been  happy.  The  President  drew  himself  up, 
and  turning  his  back  as  far  as  possible  upon  the  major,  with 
great  dignity  addressed  the  rest  of  us,  saying: 

“‘I  believe  I have  the  popular  reputation  of  being  a story 
teller,  but  I do  not  deserve  the  name  in  its  general  sense,  for 
it  is  not  the  story  itself,  but  its  purpose  or  effect  that  inter- 
ests me.  I often  avoid  a long  and  useless  discussion  by 
others,  or  a laborious  explanation  on  my  own  part,  by  a short 
story  that  illustrates  my  point  of  view.  So,  too,  the  sharp- 
ness of  a refusal  or  the  edge  of  a rebuke  may  be  blunted  by  an 
appropriate  story  so  as  to  save  wounded  feelings  and  yet 
serve  the  purpose.  No,  I am  not  simply  a story  teller, 
but  story  telling  as  an  emollient  saves  me  much  friction  and 
distress.’” 


Theodore  Roosevelt  has  truly  said  that  to  patronize  a man 
is  to  insult  him.  Lincoln’s  Cabinet  treated  him  to  numerous 
insults  of  this  kind  during  the  earlier  months  of  his  adminis- 
tration. Several  of  them  had  been  defeated  rivals  for  the 
Presidency,  so  each  thought  himself  commissioned  of  high 
heaven  to  save  the  country  from  an  imbecile  President  who 
could  do  nothing  but  tell  stories.  Secretary  Seward  pos- 
sessed sufficient  sense  of  humor  to  discover  his  mistake  in 
about  a month.  It  took  the  others  longer  to  agree  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  that  “ the  President  is  the  greatest  of  us 
all.” 

In  less  than  a year  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  only  member 
who  had  been  forced  upon  him  by  a preelection  agreement, 
had  got  into  such  bad  odor  by  questionable  dealing  that  the 
country  demanded  his  removal.  He  was  diplomatically  dis- 
posed of  as  minister  to  Russia. 

Handling  a Cabinet 

Then  a committee  from  the  Senate  called  at  the  White 
House  to  urge  the  President  to  make  a clean  sweep  of  the 
Cabinet  and  start  afresh  with  an  entirely  new  set  of  advisers. 
Mr.  Lincoln,  as  usual,  was  “reminded  of  a story.” 

“ Gentlemen,”  said  he,  “I  once  heard  of  a farmer  who  was 
troubled  by  skunks.  They  annoyed  his  household  at  night, 
and  his  wife  insisted  that  he  should  take  measures  to  get  rid 
of  them.  One  moonlight  night  he  loaded  his  old  shotgun 
and  stationed  himself  in  the  yard  to  watch  for  the  intruders, 
his  wife  remaining  in  the  house  anxiously  waiting  the  result. 

“After  some  time  she  heard  the  shotgun  go  off,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  the  farmer  entered  the  house. 

“ ‘ What  luck  had  you?  ’ she  asked. 

“‘I  hid  behind  the  woodpile,’  said  the  old  man,  ‘with  the 
shotgun  pointed  toward  the  hen-roost,  and  before  long  there 
appeared  not  one  skunk  but  seven!  I took  aim  and  blazed 
away,  killing  one,  and  he  raised  such  a fearful  smell  that  I 
concluded  to  let  the  other  six  go.  ’ ” 

Those  senators  saw  the  point  at  once.  Nothing  more  was 
heard  of  Cabinet  reconstruction.  That  story-parable  re- 
duced all  the  difficulties  in  the  case  to  their  simplest  terms,  and 
its  argument  was  unanswerable.  An  ordinary  discussion  of 
the  situation  would  have  drawn  out  and  developed  personal 
animosities  that  would  have  made  enemies  of  some  of  those 
present,  but  instead  they  all  parted  friends.  Of  course, 
thousands  of  illogical  people,  devoid  of  the  sense  of  humor, 
thought  the  story  disgusting,  and  saw  nothing  in  it  but  that 
President  Lincoln  had  called  the  members  of  his  Cabinet 
skunks ! 

The  national  characteristics  of  Lincoln’s  humor  were 
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brought  out  and  developed  after  he  became  President.  At 
first  his  stories  were  sneered  at  as  a sign  of  weakness.  It  was 
not  until  their  parabolic  strength  was  recognized  that  his 
mental  and  moral  preeminence  was  appreciated.  During 
the  opening  days  of  the  war  he  began  to  show  his  mettle.  The 
hungry  office-seekers  had  no  mercy  on  him,  in  spite  of  the 
ruin  threatening  the  government.  He  exclaimed,  one  day: 
“I  feel  like  a man  letting  lodgings  at  one  end  of  the  house 
while  the  other  end  is  on  fire.” 

Delegations  from  Baltimore  called  to  protest  against  the 
soil  of  Maryland  being  ‘‘polluted”  by  the  feet  of  the  soldiers 
marching  across  it  to  fight  against  the  South.  They  had  no 
difficulty  in  understanding  the  President’s  reply: 

“We  must  have  troops;  and  as  they  can  neither  crawl 
under  Maryland  nor  fly  over  it,  they  must  come  across  it.” 
When  the  war  had  actually  begun  he  delighted  in  the  sol- 
diers’ grim  humor  in  sight  of  death.  He  told  story  after 
story  about  “the  boys,”  laughing,  with  tears  in  his  gray 
eyes,  at  the  heroism  of  it  all.  He  never  laughed  at  the  pri- 
vate soldier  except  in  the  pride  of  his  hearty  patriotism. 
But  he  made  constant  fun  of  the  assumptions  of  generals  and 
other  high  officials.  The  stories  he  most  enjoyed  telling  were 


of  the  soldiers’  scoffing  at  rank  and  pretension.  He  de- 
lighted in  the  following: 

A picket  challenged  a tug  going  up  Broad  River,  South 
Carolina,  with: 

“Who  goes  there?” 

“The  Secretary  of  War  and  Major-General  Foster,”  was 
the  pompous  reply. 

“Aw!  We’ve  got  major-generals  enough  up  here — why 
don’t  you  bring  us  up  some  hard-tack?  ” 

On  another  occasion  a friend  burst  into  his  room  to  tell  him 
that  a brigadier-general  and  twelve  army  mules  had  been 
carried  off  by  a Confederate  raid. 

“How  unfortunate!  Those  mules  cost  us  two  hundred 
dollars  apiece!”  was  the  President’s  only  reply. 

He  was  a keen  and  inveterate  foe  of  all  kinds  of  sham,  snob- 
bery, cant  and  officialism. 

Lincoln’s  Handling  of  Snobbery 

Carl  Schurz  tells  of  a German  count,  proud  of  his  lineage, 
who  applied,  with  manifest  condescension,  for  a place  in  the 
army.  He  mentioned,  with  great  complacency,  his  high- 
born ancestry,  saying  they  had  been  counts  for  centuries. 


“YES,  I'LL  PARDON  HIM,”  SAID  THE  PRESIDENT  KINDLY.  THEN  HIS  EYE  PELL  UPON  HER  SCANT  SKIRT.  HE 
ADDED:  “YES,  I’LL  PARDON  HIM  BECAUSE — BECAUSE — YOU  DON'T  WEAR  HOOPS!" 
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Mr.  Lincoln  interrupted  him:  “Well,  that  need  not 
trouble  you.  It  will  not  be  in  your  way  if  you  behave 
yourself  as  a soldier.” 

Congressman,  afterwards  Vice-President,  Colfax  used  to 
enjoy  telling  of  the  perplexity  of  an  Englishman  who  one 
day  found  Mr.  Lincoln  bending  over  his  big  boots  in  the  act 
of  polishing  them. 

“Why,  Mr.  President,”  exclaimed  the  Briton  in  surprise, 
“do  you  black  your  own  boots?” 

“Yes,”  said  Mr.  Lincoln.  “Why  not?  Don’t  you?” 
“No,  indeed.  English  gentlemen  never  black  their  own 
boots.” 

“Well,”  inquired  the  President,  “whose  boots  do  you 
black?” 

Lord  Lyons  presented  with  great  pomp  and  circumstance 
an  autograph  letter  from  Queen  Victoria  announcing  the 
betrothal  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Princess  Alexandra  of 
Denmark.  The  President,  who  had  been  annoyed  by  Eng- 
land’s attitude  during  the  war,  was  amused  at  the  solemn 
tones  of  the  ambassador  referring  to  a betrothal  as  if  it 
were  a funeral  or  a tragedy.  He  broke  the  awed  silence 
which  followed  the  grave  announcement  by  shaking  Her 
Britannic  Majesty’s  letter  in  the  bachelor  ambassador’s  face, 
and  saying,  in  a sepulchral  tone: 

“Lyons,  go  thou  and  do  likewise!” 

When  the  Marquis  of  Hartington  came  to  America  he  wore 
the  Confederate  colors  at  a ball  given  in  his  honor  in  New 
York.  Mr.  Lincoln  heard  of  this,  so  when  Lord  Hartington 
called  and  was  introduced  to  the  President,  he  grasped  the 
nobleman’s  hand  and  exclaimed: 

“Why,  how  do  you  do,  my  dear  Mr.  Hartington!  I can 
remember  your  name — it  sounds  like  our  own  Mrs.  Parting- 
ton’s.” 

When  his  lordship  learned  that  “Mrs.  Partington”  was 
the  pen  name  of  the  American  “Mrs.  Malaprop,”  he  must 
have  felt  that  his  call  upon  the  President  was,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, somewhat  unfortunate. 

Lincoln’s  Humor  Seldom  Satirical 

But  Lincoln’s  humor  was  seldom  satirical.  He  disproved 
Franklin’s  maxim,  “He  makes  a foe  who  makes  a jest,”  for 
Lincoln’s  jokes  and  stories  usually  made  friends  for  himself, 
for  the  cause  he  was  advocating  at  the  time  and,  finally, for  his 
country.  He  often  used  his  kindly  wit  in  giving  a merited 
reproof,  thus  saving  the  amour  propre  of  the  offender.  When 
a Congressional  committee  brought  him  an  exhaustive  re- 
port on  a new  gun,  he  exclaimed: 

“ I should  want  a new  lease  of  life  to  read  this  through. 
Why  can’t  an  investigating  committee  show  a grain  of 
common  sense?  If  I send  a man  to  buy  a horse  I expect 
him  to  tell  me  that  horse’s  points,  not  how  many  hairs 
he  has  in  his  tail!” 

Once,  in  recommending  a colonel  for  a colored  regiment, 
he  anticipated  captious  opposition  by  writing: 

“I  wish  Jacob  Freese,  of  New  Jersey,  appointed  colonel — 
regardless  of  whether  he  can  tell  the  exact  color  of  Julius 
Caesar’s  hair.” 

When  a minister,  at  a reception,  expressed  the  pious  hope 
that  “the  Lord  may  be  on  our  side,”  Mr.  Lincoln  replied  that 
he  was  not  concerned  about  that,  but  he  hoped  he  and  the 
nation  might  be  “on  the  Lord’s  side.” 

A delegation  of  abolitionists  waited  on  the  President  to 
beseech  him  to  proclaim  freedom  to  the  slaves.  He  told  them 
that  such  an  announcement,  while  the  Northern  armies  were 
being  defeated  in  battle  after  battle,  would  be  like  the  pope’s 
bull  against  the  comet.  After  they  had  left  the  room,  one, 
a Chicago  clergyman,  came  back  to  whisper  to  Mr.  Lincoln 
that  a message  had  come  from  his  Divine  Master  com- 
manding the  President  to  free  the  slaves  at  once. 

“Well,  now,  that’s  queer,  ” replied  Mr.  Lincoln.  “I’ve 
been  waiting  a long  while,  looking  for  that  message.  Don’t 
you  think  it  rather  strange  that  the  Divine  Master  should 
have  sent  it  around  by  way  of  the  wicked  city  of  Chicago?  ” 
He  had  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  in  his  pocket  then, 
and  was  holding  it  till  the  proper  time  to  promulgate  it. 


A number  of  ministers  came  to  him  to  protest  against  the 
retention  of  Grant  as  a general,  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
addicted  to  drink. 

“What  brand  of  whisky  does  the  General  use?”  asked  the 
President  anxiously. 

The  astonished  clergymen  did  not  know. 

“Isn’t  that  too  bad!”  exclaimed  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  tones  of 
deep  regret.  “I  can’t  spare  Grant — he  fights— but  if  you 
could  tell  me  the  kind  of  whisky  he  drinks  I’d  like  to  send  a 
barrel  of  it  to  each  of  my  other  generals.” 

When  a delegation  came  to  protest  against  Grant’s  course  in 
disbanding  Pemberton’s  army,  after  the  capture  of  Vicksburg, 
lest  the  Northern  army  should  have  to  fight  the  same  men 
again,  Mr.  Lincoln  told  the  story  of  Sykes’s  yellow  dog.  This 
unpopular  pet  swallowed  a cartridge  which  some  mischievous 
boys  set  off  and  blew  the  dog  into  small  fragments.  Even 
Sykes  had  to  admit  that  it  would  never  be  any  good  again — as 
a dog!  The  members  of  the  committee  seized  their  hats  and 
left  without  a word,  and  the  President  was  never  again  an- 
noyed by  advice  concerning  General  Grant  and  his  army. 

The  Emancipation  Proclamation 

Laughter,  by  preserving  the  life  of  the  President,  saved  the 
nation  in  its  “mortal  need.”  An  old  friend  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s, 
waiting  outside  the  door  of  the  Executive  Office,  heard  his 
high,  ringing  laugh  within,  and  remarked  to  others  standing 
near,  “That  laugh  is  the  President’s  life-preserver.”  Lin- 
coln’s laugh  became  contagious,  infectious,  epidemic.  The 
government,  the  army,  the  whole  North  learned  from  him  to 
look  on  the  bright  side  of  everything. 

In  this  way  Abraham  Lincoln  came  to  be  the  Savior  of  his 
Country.  A memorable  day  on  which  he  tried  to  give  his 
nearest  advisers  a laughing  lesson  was  in  September,  ’62. 
He  had  called  the  Cabinet  together  for  a special  purpose. 
After  they  were  assembled — the  story  was  told  years  after- 
wards by  Secretary  Stanton: 

“The  President  turned  to  us  and  said: 

“ ‘ Gentlemen,  did  you  ever  read  anything  from  Artemus 
Ward?’ 

“Not  a member  of  the  Cabinet  smiled;  as  for  myself,  I 
was  angry  and  looked  to  see  what  the  President  meant.  It 
seemed  to  me  like  buffoonery.  He,  however,  decided  to 
read  to  us  a chapter  from  Artemus  Ward,  which  he  did  with 
great  deliberation.  Having  finished,  he  laughed  heartily 
without  a member  of  the  Cabinet  joining  in  the  laughter. 

“ ‘ Well, ’ he  said,  ‘let’s  have  another  chapter, ’ and  he  read 
another  chapter,  to  our  great  astonishment.  I was  consid- 
ering whether  I should  rise  and  leave  the  meeting  abruptly, 
when  he  threw  the  book  down,  heaved  a long  sigh,  and  said: 
“‘Gentlemen,  why  don’t  you  laugh?  With  the  fearful 
strain  that  is  upon  me  night  and  day,  if  I did  not  laugh  I 
should  die,  and  you  need  this  medicine  as  much  as  I do.  ’ 

“He  then  put  his  hand  in  his  tall  hat  that  sat  on  the  table 
and  pulled  out  a little  paper.” 

The  “little  paper”  was  the  Emancipation  Proclamation. 
Mr.  Lincoln  very  often  took  the  short  step  from  the  sub- 
lime to  the  ridiculous  in  pardoning  and  reprieving  soldiers 
under  condemnation.  Many  people  thought  him  flippant 
and  careless  because  he  interspersed  the  daily  tragedies  with 
as  much  comedy  as  possible  to  spare  the  heavy,  anxious 
hearts  of  those  who  appealed  to  him.  A shallow-minded 
congressman  once  took  the  President  to  task,  saying  he  felt 
such  things  too  deeply  to  be  able  to  tell  amusing  stories. 
Mr.  Lincoln  replied  with  deep  fervor:  “You  cannot  be  more 
anxious  than  I am  constantly,  and  I say  to  you  now  that  if  it 
were  not  for  this  occasional  vent  I should  die.” 

Lincoln’s  Reasons  for  Pardoning  Soldiers 

Heartrending  appeals  were  made  to  the  President  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  and  night.  Fie  insisted  on  hearing  them. 
He  could  not  bear  to  let  any  heart  go  away  heavy  if  he  could 
make  it  lighter.  It  gave  him  exquisite  happiness  to  write  a 
reprieve  or  a telegram  countermanding  a sentence  of  court- 
martial.  He  would  comment  while  writing  the  few  words 
( Continued  on  page  66) 
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THE  SWOBODA 
SYSTEM  OF 
HEALTH 
ATTAINMENT 

Has  accomplished  wonders  for 
thousands.  Here  are  some  ex- 
tracts from  pupils’  letters : 

“Am  now  in  the  best  physical  condition  of 
my  life.” 

“Am  highly  pleased  with  your  system  and 
believe  it  will  add  years  to  my  life.” 

“I  am  in  better  health  than  ever  before.” 
“Am  pleased  to  report  a great  improvement  in  health  and  physique.” 

“Have  gained  nine  pounds  and  feel  like  a different  man.” 

“Even  my  friends  notice  and  remark  on  my  improved  appearance.” 

“ Your  system  is  the  greatest  thing  I ever  practiced.  My  body  is  building  up  rapidly, 
my  nerves  are  quieter  and  my  mind  improving.” 

“Do  not  need  and  have  taken  no  laxatives  since  taking  your  exercises.” 

“ Words  cannot  describe  the  new  life  it  imparts  to  body  and  brain.” 

“ I cannot  recommend  your  system  too  highly,  and  without  flattery  believe  its  propaga- 
tion has  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  health  of  the  country.” 

Write  me  for  FREE  full  explanation  and  guarantee 

ALOIS  P.  SWOBODA 

713  Equitable  Building  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
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which  were  to  give  life  or  liberty  to  some- 
body’s darling:  “I  don’t  believe  shooting 
would  do  him  any  good,”  or  “ I guess  he  can 
serve  his  country  better  above  ground  than 
under  it.”  These  remarks  brought  relief 
to  the  tension  on  such  sad  occasions,  and 
often  braced  the  wife,  mother,  or  sweet- 
heart so  that  she  did  not  break  down 
utterly. 

The  most  whimsical  reason  for  granting 
a pardon  was  that  given  to  a German  girl 
who  came  poorly  dressed  to  plead,  in 
broken  English,  for  the  life  of  her  brother 
who,  not  understanding  English  very  well, 
had  enlisted  and  deserted.  The  President 
said  to  her  kindly: 

“I’ll  be  whipped  if  I don’t  pardon  your 
brother.  Here  you  have  come  without  an 
influential  friend  to  help  you — but  you 
seem  to  be  a good,  honest  girl” — then  his 
eye  fell  upon  her  scant  skirts.  “Yes,  I’ll 
pardon  him — because — because — you  don’t 
wear  hoops!” 

His  “ charity  for  all  ” covered  a multitude 
of  sins — even  “cowardice  in  the  presence  of 
the  enemy.”  He  had  a large  pigeon-hole 
filled  with  documents  referring  to  deserters 
and  other  offenders  against  army  discipline. 


These  he  called  his  “leg  cases.”  “For,” 
said  he  in  explanation  to  Judge- Advocate 
General  Holt,  “if  Almighty  God  gives  a 
man  a cowardly  pair  of  legs — how  can  he 
help  their  running  away  with  him?” 

It  must  be  because  we  think  slightingly  of 
the  person  we  laugh  at — as  if  we  were  con- 
ferring a favor  by  laughing — that  those 
around  President  Lincoln  felt  called  upon 
to  bestow  on  him  that  worst  kind  of  vice, 
according  to  Carlyle — advice! 

Any  tyro  or  understrapper  seemed  to 
feel  competent  to  tell  him — the  writer  of 
those  immortal  inaugurals! — how  to  write 
his  state  papers.  The  government  printer 
waited  one  day  in  July,  ’61,  to  protest 
against  the  word  “sugar-coated”  appearing 
in  one  of  his  earlier  messages. 

“What  is  the  matter  now?  ” inquired  the 
President. 

“Why,”  said  Mr.  Defrees,  “you  have 
used  an  undignified  expression  in  the  mes- 
sage— I should  alter  the  construction  of 
that  if  I were  you.” 

“Defrees,”  replied  Mr.  Lincoln,  “that 
word  expresses  precisely  my  idea,  and  I am 
not  going  to  change  it.  The  time  will  never 
come  in  this  country  when  people  won’t 
know  exactly  what  ‘ sugar-coated  ’ means!  ” 

The  politicians  suggested  that  they  could 
help  him  pare  down  his  messages  to  a more 
dignified  and  conventional  pattern.  Lin- 
coln replied: 

“No,  I shall  write  them  myself.  The 
people  will  understand  them.” 

Then  spoke  Lincoln’s  greatness.  “The 


people!”  Always,  “The  people!”  Little 
cared  he  for  self-constituted  critics.  It  is- 
the  people  who  finally  decide.  His  heart 
was  American;  it  took  in  all  the  people,  no 
one  class,  coterie,  or  cult.  He  struck  the 
keynote  of  Americanism  when  he  ex- 
claimed: “The  Lord  loves  the  common  peo- 
ple— that’s  why  he  made  so  many  of 
them.” 

Difficulties  with  Chase 

The  members  of  the  President’s  Cabinet 
were  not  only  given  to  the  vice  of  advice — 
many  of  them  entertained  for  their  chief  a 
feeling  at  least  akin  to  contempt.  As  the 
years  went  by,  most  of  the  Cabinet  officers 
came  to  a realization  of  their  own  previ- 
ous bad  judgment — excepting  Secretary 
Chase.  He  could  not  help  considering  him- 
self the  President’s  rival  through  nearly  the 
whole  administration.  Indeed,  the  Presi- 
dent’s friends  complained  bitterly  and 
asked  the  Secretary’s  removal  because  he 
was  using  his  position  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  tear  down  the  prospects  of  his 
chief,  the  friend  who  had  magnanimously 
appointed  him,  though  a political  com- 
petitor, to  his  high  post  of  trust. 

Referring  to  the  presidential  bee  in  Sec- 
retary Chase’s  bonnet,  Lincoln  was  re- 
minded of  a story: 

“Raymond,”  said  he  to  Henry  J.  Ray- 
mond of  the  New  York  Times,  “do  you 
know  what  a ‘chin  fly’  is?  My  [step] 
brother  and  I were  once  plowing  corn  on  a 
farm,  I driving  the  horse  and  he  holding 
the  plow.  The  horse  was  lazy,  but  once 
rushed  across  the  field  so  that  I,  with  my 
long  legs,  could  scarcely  keep  pace  with 
him.  On  reaching  the  end  of  the  furrow,  I 
found  an  enormous  ‘ chin  fly  ’ fastened  upon 
the  horse,  and  I knocked  it  off. 

“My  brother  asked  me  what  I did  that 
for.  I told  him  I didn’t  want  the  old  horse 
bitten  in  that  way. 

“ ‘ Why,’  said  my  brother,  ‘ that’s  all  that 
made  him  go.’ 

“Now,  if  Mr.  Chase  has  a presidential 
‘chin  fly’  biting  him,  I’m  not  going  to 
knock  it  off  if  it  will  only  make  his  depart- 
ment go.” 

The  appointment  of  Salmon  P.  Chase  as 
Chief-Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  removed  one  rival  before 
Lincoln’s  reelection  for  his  second  term  as 
President.  His  happy  remark,  “It  is  not 
best  to  swap  horses  while  crossing  a river,” 
appealed  to  the  common  sense  of  the  peo- 
ple. Yet  there  were  many  malcontents 
who  combined  against  him  under  the  lead 
of  General  Fremont,  and  much  was  ex- 
pected from  a great  mass  meeting  they 
were  to  hold  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  Fremont  Meeting 

The  Northern  enemies  of  Lincoln  were 
exultant  over  the  prospect  of  uniting  all  the 
discontented  in  a solid  phalanx  against  him 
as  a common  enemy  and  annihilating  him. 
But  many  of  the  men  who  were  privately 
hostile  to  the  President  had  begun  to  hear 
from  the  people  before  the  “mammoth” 
meeting  took  place,  so  they  were  “unavoid- 
ably detained”  from  being  present.  The 
next  morning  after  the  “giant  convention” 
the  President  was  informed  that  only  four 
hundred  were  present  at  the  Fremont  meet- 
ing. With  a significant  smile  he  took 


down  a Bible  he  kept  on  his  desk  and 
turned  to  the  account  of  a certain  clan- 
destine convention  held  long  ago  in  the  cave 
of  Aduliam  (1  Sam.  xxii,  2),  and  asked  a 
secretary  to  read: 

And  every  one  that  was  in  distress, 
and  every  one  that  was  in  debt,  and 
every  one  that  was  discontented,  gath- 
ered themselves  unto  him;  and  he  be- 
came a captain  over  them;  and  there 
were  with  him  about  four  hundred  men. 

Lincoln’s  familiarity  with  the  Scriptures 
was  shown  when  several  members  of  Con- 
gress were  considering  a new  issue  of  paper 
currency.  They  asked  him  if  he  could 
suggest  an  appropriate  Bible  quotation  for 
greenbacks  instead  of  the  “In  God  We 
Trust,”  on  the  silver  and  gold  coins.  He 
promptly  replied  with  the  words  of  Peter 
the  Beautiful  Gate  of  the  Temple: 

Silver  and  gold  have  I none,  but  such 
as  I have  give  I thee. 

It  now  seems  incomprehensible  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  could  have  held  the 
humorous  efforts  of  his  day  in  such  high  es- 
teem. But  fashion  changes  more  quickly 
in  humor  than  in  any  other  form  of  litera- 
ture. Most  of  the  so-called  comic  writing 
of  the  Civil  War  period  is  scarcely  readable 
now.  Many  of  the  allusions  in  “Nasby’s 
Letters”  of  fifty  years  ago  are  less  intel- 
ligible to  the  ordinary  reader  than  the 
witty  sallies  of  Aristophanes  of  ancient 
Athens.  Senator  Charles  Sumner  related 
that  President  Lincoln  found  the  same 
kind  of  pleasure  and  refreshment  in  reading 
Artemus  Ward’s  and  Petroleum  V.  Nasby’s 
lectures  and  letters  that  many  men  derive 
from  drinking  rich,  sparkling  wines. 

Lincoln  the  Real  Originator  of 
“American”  Humor 

During  the  long,  dark,  heavy  years  of 
the  Civil  War  the  White  House  became  the 
power  center  from  which  a peculiar  kind  of 
humor,  now  branded  “American,”  radiated 
all  around  the  globe.  Coming  from  the  in- 
tensely human  heart  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
it  still  touches  and  cheers  the  heart  of 
humanity  everywhere.  Instead  of  failing 
or  getting  dim,  like  the  best  humor  of  that 
day,  the  Lincoln  light  grows  brighter  as 
time  goes  on.  Other  Americans  have  pro- 
duced humor  of  rare  vintage,  sparkling, 
delicious.  There  are  Irving,  Lowell, 
Holmes,  Mark  Twain,  Bill  Nye  and  others 
of  whose  delightful  humor  America  is  justly 
proud,  but  millions  to-day  know  and  quote 
Lincoln’s  quaint  and  kindly  stories  who 
cannot  repeat  a single  line  of  any  of  the 
other  humorous  writers  named. 

Thackeray,  referring  to  Dickens,  also 
described  the  heart-quality  of  Lincoln’s 
humor  when  he  wrote: 

“In  those  admirable  touches  of  tender 
humor — and  I should  call  humor  a mixture 
of  love  and  wit — who  can  equal  this  great 
genius?” 

With  Lincoln  the  tender  humor  was  not 
imparted  by  mere  “touches”- — he  took 
suffering  humanity  up  in  his  long,  strong 
arms,  strained  it  against  his  huge,  hunger- 
ing heart  and  blessed  it  forever. 

With  all  his  humor  he  could  never  laugh 
at  anyone’s  misfortunes,  however  ludicrous 
they  might  appear  to  others.  He  looked 
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RAISING  A ROOF  FOR  A RAINY  DAY 

By  FRANKLIN  O.  KING 

“ Into  Each  Life  Some  Rain  Must  Kail,”  said 


Longfellow,  and  I believe  You  will  agree  with 
Me,  Mr.  Reader,  that  it  is  a Wise  Man  who 
Knows  enough  to  Come  in  out  of  the  Wet.  If 
You  haven’t  the  Prudence  and  Foresight  to 
take  advantage  of  Good  Weather  and  Raise  a 
Roof  for  Your  Family  that  will  Protect  them 
when  the  Storms  come,  it  will  be  Up  to  Them  to 
Find  Shelter  where  Best  They  may.  The  wis- 
dom of  “Laying  By  Something  For  a Rainy 
Day,”  was  never  Better  Exemplified  than  it  is 
at  Present,  and  if  that  Something  is  properly 
Invested  in  an  Income-Producing  Farm  Home 
in  Gulf  Coast  Texas,  Your  Children  some  Day 
Will  Rise  up  and  Call  you  Blessed. 

How  much  Better  off  are  You  than  Last 
Year,  or  the  Year  before  That?  How  Much 
have  You  Actually  Got  that  You  could  call 
Your  Own?  A little  Furniture?  A Piano, 
perhaps?  A Few  Dollars  in  the  Bank?  And 
how  many  Weary 
Years  has  it  taken 
You  to  get  Togeth- 
er that  little  Mite  ? 

Don’t  You  see  how 
Hopeless  It  is? 

You  come  Home 
each  Night  a little 
more  Tired,  and 
Your  good  Wife  can 
see  the  gray  coming 
into  Your  Hair — if 
It  isn’t  already 
There.  Chances  for 
Promotion  grow 
Less  and  Less,  as 
each  Year  is  added, 
but  Ever  and  Al- 
ways Your  Ex- 
penses seem  to 
Grow. 

The  Systematic 
Saver  Accumulates 
slowly,  unless  His 
Savings  are  Put  to 
Work  where  They 
can  Earn  Something  Worth  While.  Fifteen 
Hundred  Dollars  put  into  the  Savings  Bank 
will,  in  One  Year,  at  3 per  cent  earn  You  less 
than  Fifty  Dollars.  Half  of  Fifteen  Hundred 
Dollars  invested  in  One  of  our  Ten-Acre  Dan- 
bury Colony  Farms,  in  convenient  Monthly 
Payments  (Protected  by  Sickness  and  In- 
surance Clauses)  will  Earn  Freedom  from  Care, 
and  that  Comfort  which  comes  from  the  Ability 
to  Sit  under  One’s  “Own  Vine  and  Fig  Tree,” 
with  a certain  Income  Insured. 

The  Best  Incentive  to  Persistent  and  Systematic 
Saving  is  the  Desire  to  Get  a Home.  The  Best 
Place  I Know  of  to  Get  a Home  is  in  the  Rain 
Belt  of  Gulf  Coast  Texas,  where  You  can  Grow 
Three  Big  Money-Making  Crops  a Year,  on 
the  Same  Soil,  and  where  Irrigation  and  Fertili- 
zation do  not  Eat  up  the  Profits  Your  Hands 
Create. 

If  every  Man  who  reads  this  Article  would 
Take  the  Time  to  THINK,  and  the  Trouble  to 
INVESTIGATE,  every  Acre  of  our  Danbury 


Colony  Land  Would  be  Sold  Within  the  Next 
Three  Months.  If  Every  Woman  who  glances 
through  this  Advertisement  but  Knew  the 
Plain  Truth  about  our  Part  of  Texas,  You 
couldn’t  Keep  Her  away  from  There  with  a 
Shot-Gun,  because  the  Woman  is  Primarily 
a Home-Seeker  and  a Home-Maker,  and  the 
Future  of  Her  Children  is  the  Great  Proposition 
that  is  Uppermost  in  Her  Mind  and  Heart. 

Do  You  Know  that  Growers  of  Figs,  Straw- 
berries and  Early  Vegetables  clear  a Net  Profit 
of  $300  to  $500  an  Acre  in  Gulf  Coast  Texas? 
Do  You  Know  men  have  realized  more  than 
$1,000  an  acre  Growing  Oranges  in  Our  Coun- 
try? If  You  Do  Not  know  these  things,  you 
should  read  up  on  the  subject,  and  you  must 
not  fail  to  get  our  Free  Book,  which  contains 
nearly  100  photographs  of  growing  Crops,  etc. 

What  would  You  think  of  a little  Town  of 
about  1,200  People  situated  near  our  Lands, 
where  they  ship  on 
an  average  of 
$400,000  worth  of 
Fruit,  Vegetables, 
Poultry,  Eggs,  etc., 
a year  ? During 
1910  this  Commu- 
nity shipped  nearly 
$100,000  worth  of 
Strawberries  alone. 

We  are  situated 
within  convenient 
shipping  distance  of 
Three  Good  Rail- 
roads, and  in  addi- 
tion to  this  have 
the  inestimable  Ad- 
vantages of  Water 
Transportation 
through  the  Splen- 
did Harbors  of  Gal- 
veston and  Velasco, 
so  that  our  Freight 
Rates  are  Cut 
Practically  in  Half. 
The  Climate  is 
Extremely  Healthful  and  Superior  to  that  of 
California  or  Florida — Winter  and  Summer — 
owing  to  the  Constant  Gulf  Breeze. 

Our  Contract  Embodies  Life  and  Accident  In- 
surance, and  should  You  die,  or  become  totally 
disabled,  Your  Family,  or  anyone  else  You  name, 
will  get  the  Farm  without  the  Payment  of  another 
Penny.  If  You  should  be  Dissatisfied,  we  will 
Absolutely  Refund  Your  Money,  as  per  the  Terms 
of  our  Guarantee. 

Write  for  our  Free  Book.  Fill  Out  the  Blank 
Space  below  with  Your  Name  and  Address,  plainly 
written,  and  mail  it  to  the  Texas-Gulf  Realty 
Company,  1308  Peoples  Gas  Building,  Chicago, 
Illinois.  Read  it  carefully,  then  use  Your  Own 
Good  Judgment. 

* * * 

Please  send  me  your  book,  “Independence  With  Ten  Acres.” 
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The  Man  with  the  Hoe — and  the  Bank  Account 


not  upon  the  outward  appearance  but  upon 
the  heart.  He  little  cared  what  men 
thought  of  him  personally,  if  they  were 
good  people  otherwise,  and  loyal  to  the 
country.  In  his  “charity  for  all”  he  made 
as  much  allowance  for  mental  squint  as  for 
physical  nearsightedness. 

Stanton  and  Lincoln 

Lawyers  Lincoln  and  Stanton  had  met, 
several  years  before  Lincoln  took  Stanton 


into  his  Cabinet,  in  the  McCormick  Reaper 
case,  at  Cincinnati.  In  addition  to  the  dis- 
appointment of  being  shouldered  out  of 
that  important  case,  Lincoln  overheard 
Stanton’s  sneering  remark,  “Where  did 
that  long-armed  creature  come  from,  and 
what  can  he  expect  to  do  in  this  case?” 
Stanton,  a well-known  attorney,  took  no 
pains  to  conceal  his  contempt  for  the  un- 
couth lawyer  from  Illinois.  Lincoln’s  kindly 
soul  harbored  more  bitterness  against  Stan- 
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ton  than  toward  anyone  else  in  the  world. 
He  remarked,  after  his  return  home,  “I 
have  never  been  so  brutally  treated  as  by 
that  man  Stanton.” 

Vet  when  President  Lincoln  was  looking 
about  for  another  AVar  Secretary,  Edwin 
M.  Stanton,  a War  Democrat,  who  had 
been  a member  of  Buchanan’s  Cabinet, 
and  who  had  held  out,  stanch  and  loyal, 
against  secession  efforts  to  wreck  the 
Union,  was  suggested  to  him  as  the  best 
man  for  the  war  portfolio.  Lincoln’s  for- 
giving soul  buried  his  personal  grievance 
for  the  sake  of  the  country,  although  it  was 
well  known  that,  even  then,  Stanton  was 
denouncing  the  new  President  as  an  “im- 
becile,” a “buffoon”  and  a “gorilla.” 

Letting  the  War  Secretary  “Jump” 

The  rest  of  his  Cabinet  did  not  take  the 
President’s  charitable  view  of  the  situation. 
They  said  plainly  that  Stanton  was  so  opin- 
ionated and  headstrong  that  he  would  “run 
away  with  the  whole  concern.”  But  the 
President  was  “reminded  of  a story”: 

“We  may  have  to  treat  Stanton,”  said 
he,  “as  they  are  sometimes  obliged  to  treat 
a Methodist  minister  I know  out  West. 
He  gets  wrought  up  to  so  high  a pitch  of 
excitement  in  his  prayers  and  exhortations 
that  they  have  to  put  bricks  in  his  pockets 
to  keep  him  down.  We  may  be  obliged  to 
serve  Stanton  the  same  way,  but  I guess 
we’ll  let  him  jump  awhile  first.” 

This  preliminary  jumping  lasted  several 
years,  during  which  Stanton  was  allowed  to 
be  a law  unto  himself.  On  one  occasion  the 
Secretary  of  War  told  several  men  sent  to 
him  by  the  President  with  a certain  order 
that  if  “Lincoln”  wrote  that  he  was  a 
blanked  fool,  and  he,  Stanton,  would  pay 
no  attention  to  it.  The  outraged  emissaries 
hurried  back  to  report  the  Secretary’s 
words  to  the  President. 

“Did  Stanton  say  I was  a blanked  fool?” 
asked  Mr.  Lincoln  sternly. 

“Yes,  he  did — he  did — and  repeated  it 
over  and  over ! ” gasped  the  scandalized  mes- 
sengers, apparently  expecting — and  hop- 
ing— that  the  Secretary  of  War  would,  at 
last,  lose  his  official  head.  But  the  Presi- 
dent only  shrugged  his  shoulders,  smiled 
whimsically  and  said: 

“Well,  if  Stanton  says  I’m  a blanked 
fool,  I must  be  one,  for  he  is  nearly  always 
right  and  says  what  he  means.  I will  step 
over  and  see  him.” 

Lincoln’s  “Let  Up”  Cards 

The  President  kept  on  a table  near  him  a 
pile  of  thin  blank  cards  on  which  he  pen- 
ciled some  of  his  most  important  orders. 
After  listening  patiently  to  a long  com- 
plaint about  the  harsh  or  unjust  treatment 
some  chaplain,  soldier  or  citizen  had  suf- 
fered, Mr.  Lincoln  took  grim  delight  in 
writing  to  the  Secretary  of  War: 

Dear  Stanton:  Let  up  on  So-and-So. 

A.  Lincoln. 

Once  in  a while  a short  message  like  this 
would  “rile”  the  Secretary  so  that  he  would 
tear  up  the  card,  muttering  in  his  rage  that 
he’d  be  blanked  if  he’d  do  it.  When  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  again  appealed  to  he  would 
look  up  or  down  at  the  victims  of  Stanton’s 
wrath  and  say  quizzically:  “Well,  I never 
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did  have  much  influence  with  this  adminis- 
tration”— and  as  the  time  approached  for 
his  second  election,  he  would  add,  with  a 
chuckle — “but  I hope  to  have  more  in  the 
next!” 

The  day  came  when  Lincoln  ordered 
something  done  and  Secretary  Stanton 
began  to  bluster  and  say  it  was  “ridiculous 
—impossible!”  But  the  President’s  deep 
gray  eyes  looked  steadily  into  those  of  the 
Secretary  and  the  long  thin  lips  wore  a new 
smile  as  he  said  calmly:  “Mr.  Secretary, 
it  will  have  to  be  done,”  and  Stanton,  no 
longer  arrogant  and  insolent,  went  out 
meekly  to  do  the  bidding  of  his  chief. 

The  Secretary  of  War  had  become  Mr. 
Lincoln’s  most  devoted  admirer.  It  was  he 
who  first  saw  (he  had  no  time  to  go  to  hear 
it)  that  the  Gettysburg  Address  was  an 
imperishable  monument  to  Lincoln’s  as 
well  as  to  the  soldiers’  memory.  After  that 
last  Cabinet  meeting  on  Good  Friday, 
1865,  the  great  War  Secretary  exclaimed 
in  the  keenness  of  his  boyish  delight  to  the 
Attorney-General:  “Didn’t  our  chief  look 
grand  to-day!” 

And,  early  the  next  morning,  when  the 
loving  heart  of  Abraham  Lincoln  ceased  to 
beat,  it  was  Stanton  who  stood  nearest, 
sobbing  out  of  the  anguish  of  his  soul: 

“Now  he  belongs  to  the  ages!” 

It  was  not  statesmanship  nor  wheedling 
diplomacy,  nor  even  the  essential  manhood 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  that  conquered  Edwin 
M.  Stanton,  and  won  his  devotion.  It  was 
Lincoln’s  large  charity  lightened  with  lov- 
ing wit  that  humored  Stanton  and  finally 
won  over  that  really  warm  and  loyal  heart. 

The  Quality  of  Lincoln’s  Humor 

Lincoln’s  all-friendly  and  insistent  hu- 
mor threaded  its  way  through  all  obstruc- 
tions to  the  heartstrings  of  the  people. 
He  held  the  mirror  of  his  humor — a kindly 
distorting  glass — up  to  nature,  and  people 
were  beguiled  into  believing  in  his  good 
will.  As  he  had  wooed  and  won  Stanton, 
he  would  in  a little  time  have  won  the 
South,  many  of  whose  bravest  people  mis- 
understood and  hated  him  with  a bitter 
hatred.  The  South  is  seeing,  to-day,  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  the  best  friend  the 
South  had  at  the  North.  Some  of  the  warm- 
est and  most  eloquent  tributes  to  the  life 
and  worth  of  the  Martyr  Chief  have  been 
paid  to  his  memory  by  Southern  men. 

Abraham  Lincoln’s  last  public  utterance 
was  a humorous  appeal  for  more  friendly 
feeling  toward  the  South.  It  was  on  the 
Tuesday  night  preceding  his  assassination. 
A big  crowd  came  with  a band  to  serenade 
him  and  call  for  a speech.  His  address 
began  with  the  words:  “We  meet  this  even- 
ing, not  in  sorrow,  but  in  gladness  of  heart.” 
After  speaking,  when  the  applause  had  sub- 
sided, Lincoln  called  to  the  serenading  or- 
chestra : “ Give  us  ‘ Dixie,’  boys — you  know 
we  have  a right  to  that  tune  now — play 
‘Dixie’!” 

The  reque&t  came  like  a thunderbolt.  It 
was  a bold  stroke,  but  Lincoln  stood  there 
looking  on  with  a bantering  smile.  The 
crowd  laughed  in  good-natured  derision, 
and  the  musicians,  first  shrugging  and  hesi- 
tating, then  impelled  by  the  President’s 
whimsical  wish,  reluctantly  began  the 
chorus  “I  wish  I was  in  Dixie,”  and  were 


soon  playing  the  stirring  melody  with  a 
royal  will.  As  soon  as  Lincoln  saw  that  all 
was  going  well  he  turned  and  went,  still 
smiling,  into  the  White  House. 

Had  Lincoln  lived,  his  persuasive  humor 
would  have  acted  like  a lubricant,  prevent- 
ing much  of  the  friction  and  sectional  ani- 
mosity engendered  during  the  long,  hard 
years  of  reconstruction.  In  the  gentleness 
and  warmth  of  his  soul  he  would  have  had 
the  North  and  the  South  playing  “Dixie” 
in  harmonious  concert. 

The  World  Fame  of  the  Emancipator 

The  subtle  influence  which  wrought  the 
transformation  of  Stanton  and  restored  to 
the  South  her  former  fealty  has  extended 
its  strong  and  lasting  network  beyond  the 
seas.  In  all  lands  the  name  of  Lincoln  is 
more  than  revered,  it  is  loved.  In  his  sto- 
ries, as  well  as  in  the  immortal  document 
of  Emancipation  and  in  his  addresses,  he 
lives  on  in  the  Old  World.  On  the  walls  of 
Brasenose  College  in  Oxford  University, 
England,  hangs  a short  letter  of  sympathy, 
written  by  President  Lincoln  to  a Boston 
widow  who  had  lost  several  sons  in  the 
Civil  War.  That  letter  is  placed  there  as  a 
model  of  pure,  exquisite,  expressive  Eng- 
lish. 

In  France  Lincoln  is  usually  referred  to, 
in  press  and  pulpit,  as  le  plus  grand  ameri- 
cain.  The  popular  feeling  is  the  same  in 
Germany,  Italy,  Scandinavia,  and  even  in 
Russia,  Japan,  China  and  India.  Lincoln 
is  more  widely  known  than  Washington, 
Franklin,  or  any  other  American.  His  life 
and  some  of  his  familiar  stories  are  told  in 
many  languages  and  by  many  tongues. 

' The  effect  of  his  humor  is  greatly  height- 
ened by  the  somber  surroundings  of  his 
early  life,  and  the  gloomy  melancholy  of 
his  being.  He  bubbled  over  with  funny 
stories  because  the  undercurrents  of  his 
soul  were  seething  with  the  sorrows  of 
everyday  life. 

There’s  not  a string  attuned  to  mirth 

But  has  its  chord  in  melancholy. 

Lincoln’s  life  and  stories  are  familiar  to 
millions  who  never  even  heard  of  any  other 
American  humorist.  Out  of  the  crucible  of 
sorrow  came  those  charming  nature-stories 
at  which  humanity  shall  laugh  in  coming 
centuries.  By  teaching  the  people  to  look 
on  the  bright  side  and  make  the  best  of  life, 
he  became  a benefactor  to  the  human  race 
— even  more  than  by  penning  the  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation.  His  humor  and 
common  sense  are  now  leavening  “every 
nation  under  heaven.”  Foreigners  are 
attracted  by  millions  to  our  shores  because 
they  see  “Uncle  Sam”  as  Abraham  Lin- 
coln dressed  in  the  national  colors.  He 
thus  proved  himself  the  greatest  American 
humorist  and  became  the  personification 
of  American  fife — all  out  of  the  agony  of 
his  heart  during  those  terrible  years  in  the 
White  House,  where  the  nations  saw  new 
lines  and  wrinkles  overspread  the  pallor  of 
his  countenance  until  his  all-friendly  face 
became  a sort  of  sensitive  map  of  the  Civil 
War. 

It  is  out  of  this  horror  of  great  darkness 
that  Abraham  Lincoln’s  humor  shines  like 
the  radiance  of  the  Delectable  Mountains 
above  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death. 


